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MONTEVIDEO AND "PEGASO" 

Montevideo is the capital of Uruguay. Some North Americans 
can tell you thus much about this interesting city of the Southern 
Hemisphere. Many of them will pronounce the name like an Eng- 
lish sea captain putting the accent on the "i" of the antepenult instead 
of the "e" of the penult. The most prominent feature of its topo- 
graphy is the cerro which protects the fine harbor and determined 
the situation of San Felipe y Santiago de Montevideo. 

The country takes its name from the noble river Uruguay, which, 
with its prolongation, the Rio de la Plata curves around it like a 
mother's arm encircling a babe. The river is a Brazilian river and 
the country is the offspring of the great plateau of Brazil and the 
rivers which, breaking down the plateau, have brought Brazilian 
fertility to the country, and the rainfall from the clouds that dash 
against the Brazilian mountains. The backbone of Uruguay is a 
ridge known in local parlance as the cuchilla grande. A cuchilla 
is a ridge of land with gently undulating sides, a geological for- 
mation which characterizes the region. But Uruguay, by nature 
Brazilian, is not so in speech nor history. 

Uruguay, forming the right shore of the great estuary, the Rio 
de la Plata, which was discovered by the Spaniards and claimed as 
their possession, became a Spanish-speaking country. But like its 
soil its speech is tinged with Brazilian traits. The diphthongs "ei" 
and "ou" of its family and place names, such as Ribeira, are of 
Brazilian origin. Montevideo, founded by the Governor of Buenos 
Aires to protect the eastern bank of the Rio de la Plata, the 
"banda oriental," from the encroachments of the Brazilians, refused 
to become Brazilian when in the early days of independence from 
Spain, Buenos Aires was willing to abandon her to her natural fate. 
Instead of this she proclaimed and maintained her independence, 
both of Buenos Aires and of Brazil, as the capital of the Republica 
Oriental del Uruguay. So Uruguay is today one of the smallest, 
but as nature made her, one of the very richest of the Spanish- 
American republics. 

When North Americans land in Montevideo and find that the 
American dollar is normally worth only 96 cents of Uruguayan 
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gold, they are surprised, and when, as sometimes happens, the North 
American dollar will buy only 80 cents of Uruguayan money, they 
become even more piqued. How can such a thing be? It happens 
because, in the first place, American merchants have not Sent 
enough American-manufactured goods after that Uruguayan gold, 
and, secondly, because American purchasers have ardently desired 
Uruguayan wool, leather, and chilled meat. Among that great fleet 
of automobiles lined up at the seashore resort of Pocitos too few 
were made in the country of Uncle Sam. 

Do you ask what the Uruguayans do with so much wealth ? They 
build handsome public buildings and beautiful private homes. The 
main street of Montevideo is unique in the manner in which it runs 
from one parklike plaza to another along the top of a cuchilla, 
with streets sloping from it to the bay, so that one who walks along 
the Calle 18 de Junio catches glimpses of the water and shipping. 
The homes of the well-to-do citizens face the plazas and line the 
side streets leading from the avenue. 

A peculiarity of many of these homes is that they are situated 
over stores, contrary to the North American custom and prejudice. 
The advantage of such a situation as this, common to all South 
America, is that a business man can live near enough the business 
center' to take his noonday meal at home, as well as walk to and 
from his place of business, his favorite cafe or club. Lawyers and 
professional men are thus able to have offices in their own homes. 

In Montevideo, toward the end of June, 1918, I had the pleas- 
ure of calling at the homes of two leading citizens, both of them 
lawyers and men of letters. One of them was .our esteemed Juan 
Zorrilla de San Martin, honorary member of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish. As it was rather early in the morning, 
I was fortunate enough to find him alone. When I entered his 
office he was taking his breakfast mate, the water for which was 
heating over an electric heater in a little copper kettle. As he 
took occasional sips at the bombilla while talking, he replenished 
the water in the gourd once or twice. Since it was winter, he 
was protected against the cold by being well wrapped in a rug. For- 
tunately for myself, I wore a warm overcoat. It may surprise 
some to learn that South American houses, despite a winter tem- 
perature which often falls to the freezing point, are not heated. As 
the war situation was then critical we conversed about the state of 
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the Allied fortunes. Sr. Zorrilla was at the moment engaged upon 
the manuscript of a book concerning Uruguay in the war; and he 
discoursed very eloquently about his writing. On account of his 
eloquence and fervent enthusiasm for the Allied cause, he had been 
selected by the Uruguayan government to give the address of wel- 
come to the American fleet which a short time befo're had anchored 
in the harbor of Montevideo. His speech in an English translation 
became widely known in the United States. 

When a young man Sr. Zorrilla wrote Tabare, a long poetical 
romance dealing with the Indians of Uruguay. This is undoubtedly 
the most successful specimen of the type of literature which makes 
the aborigenes of America its protagonists. At one time the Indians, 
as for example in our own Longfellow's Hiawatha, were the fashion 
in literature. 

The other Uruguayan scholar whose personal acquaintance I 
had the pleasure of making is a professor of literature at the 
University of Montevideo and known by his pen name "Lauxar." 
When I asked him why his writings were not published under his 
own name, he told me that his vocation being that of a lawyer it 
was advisable for him to keep his literary pursuits apart from his 
legal business. I made him two long, and for me delightful, calls, 
in which we conversed about Spanish-American literature. 
"Lauxar's" book, Motivos de Critica hispano-americanos, is abso- 
lutely the most informative book in its rather limited field that has 
been written by a Spanish American. His sketches of Uruguayan 
and Argentine men of letters supply facts and dates that can be 
found nowhere else, and his criticisms, amply supported by quota- 
tions from the authors discussed, adhere closely to the dictum, 
suaviter in modo fortiter in re. 

Uruguay, matching its physical wealth by producing men of 
genius, has given the world some of the very best Spanish-American 
writers, among whom are the stylistic essayist Rodo, the interesting 
modernista poet Herrera y Reissig, the criollo dramatist Florencio 
Sanchez, the unsurpassed writer of realistic tales Javier Viana, and 
the novelist Carlos Reyles. 

To the latter, "Lauxar" has devoted a whole volume in which he 
studies his personality and literary development. Carlos Reyles 
is a very rich man who would have preferred to devote all his time 
to literature instead of the care of his inherited fortune. Having 
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begun to write under the influence of the early naturalistic school, 
his first novels are too crude in their realistic details ; but his latest 
novel, El Terruiio, ranks among the very best pictures of life on an 
Argentine estancia. The principal character in the book is Mama- 
gela, as Dona Angela is called by her loved ones. She is the busy 
criolla mother of nine who rises at three in the morning on baking 
days and maintains at all times her good humor, inherited with her 
Andalusian blood, as she guides the family by good common sense 
through its difficulties. The delineation of this character will chal- 
lenge the skill of the best novelists. Reyles has also written two 
volumes of essays, in which he follows in some degree the manner 
of Rodo. The title of one volume, La Muerte del Cisne, hints at 
the matter of its contents when the reader remembers that the swan 
is the symbol of the decorative ideal of life exalted by Ruben Dario. 

In a wealthy city like Montevideo one would expect the publi- 
cation of good periodicals. Occasionally a good review has ap- 
peared there. Just now "Pegaso," of which the poets Pablo de 
Grecia and Jose Maria Delgado are the editors, represents the 
literary side of life in Montevideo. "Pegaso" is a monthly jour- 
nal about the same size as Hispania. Its articles are all short. 
Apparently the aim of the editors is to avoid prolixity and give the 
readers the kernel of an author's thought without its shell. Many 
original poems grace its pages, some of them taken from recent or 
forthcoming volumes of verse. Finally, some four or five pages 
of brief reviews reveal the contents of recent books. As is evi- 
dent, the journal is entirely literary in character, and its contribu- 
tors include such men as Victor Perez Petit, the author of many 
successful plays, and Alberto Nin Frias. 

As the last mentioned is an honorary member of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish, a few paragraphs from a five- 
page article of his, entitled La Moral del Arte, should interest our 
members. The author's style is so terse that the reader will be 
able to get the author's thought from the following quotations : 

Las relaciones del arte y la moral han sido un tema muy discu- 
tido . . . Creo haber demostrado en otro estudio el principio in- 
discutible de que, por lo menos los notables representantes del arte 
literario, escribieron por tener un mensaje que transmitir a la socie- 
dad. 
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El arte no es inmoral por esencia como lo ha pretendido cierta 
escuela moderna de la latinidad y cuyo jefe es Gabriel d'Annunzio 
sino constructive y etico. ... El artista sobrepone al mundo en 
que vivimos, no dire malo siempre, sino incompleto, otro que su 
imagination ve como bueno. Este bien sobre el cual existen tan 
diversas opiniones tiene que apoyarse ante todo sobre una verdad 
psicologica : solo dominando la parte de nuestra naturaleza que 
tiende a nivelarnos con nuestros hermanos menores, podemos ser 
grandes y realizar la vision de un mundo mas harmonioso y libre. 

La utilidad moral del arte literario no puede escapar a nadie que 
piense. ... La arquitectura social del mundo porvenir, cada 
vez mas hermoso e inteligible es obra de los pensadores, vale decir 
de los escritores que durante algunos momentos de extasis han sa- 
bido precisor la mas acertada imagen de la vida. Lo que tiene im- 
portancia para la dicha de la vida individual es tener frente nues- 
tro una vision de algo mejor, aunque vivamos en un tugurio, en un 
desierto, o en medio de una sociedad barbara. . . . 

Voy a analizar una obra para hacer mas facil la comprehension 
de lo que yo entiendo ser el factor moral en literatura. Me refiero 
a la Biblia. ... La Biblia es un manual de literatura, si lo hubo 
jamas. Contiene trozos que pertenecen a todos los generos re tori- 
cos. Los poemas del viejo "Libro de los Hebreos," impregnado de 
verdades psicologicas y vaciados en un estilo conciso y pertinente, 
hacen parecer bien mediocres e inferiores los modernos. . . . 

El arte literario de las Sagradas Escrituras esta desprovisto de 
la egolatria que tantas veces empequenece al escritor moderno. Los 
escritores del Viejo y Nuevo Testamento, poetas, historiadores filo- 
sofos, moralistas han sumido su pequefio "Yo" en el "Ego Univer- 
sal," salvando asi del naufragio de las edades sus mas puros y 
utiles pensamientos. Por eso el libro de la nation judia ha pasado 
a ser el mas leido de todos y a ocupar en las letras univef sales un 
lugar linico. . . . 

Cuando Benjamin Franklin fue ministro de los Estados Unidos 
en Francia tuvo que hablar ante los Reyes sobre algun topico lite- 
rario. Empleo la mayor parte de su tiempo en leer la vieja historia 
de "Ruth y Booz," con voz firme, clara y entonacion dramatical. 
Todos quedaron encantados y no reconocieron la fuente de donde 
habia salido aquel hilo de agua cristalina para refrescar el corazon 
seco de los cortesanos. 
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The foregoing extract is a fair example of a type of litera- 
ture, the essay, that flourishes among Spanish Americans, while 
with us North Americans it finds few practitioners. 

As a sample of the verse that appears in "Pegaso," the follow- 
ing sonnet by Pedro Leandro Ipuche has much local color in its 
description of a horse race. The swift movement of the lines well 
reproduces the actions of the jockeys and the moods of the onlookers, 
especially the absolute certainty of the old gaucho in picking the 
winner. 

La Penca. 
Hoy corren los seis caballos mas agiles y ligeros, 
y una yegua malacara de vivaces sacudidas. 
Es el dia de la penca. Y hay carpas en los linderos 
de la raya que se abre provocando las salidas. 

Ya han "variado"* los jinetes sus avidos parejeros; 
ya la serial de un paiiuelo de curvas estremecidas, 
los siete equinos, de un salto, se estiran rapidos, fieros, 
y cruza un jadeo calido por las bocas encendidas. 

— i Voy al bayo ! — ; voy al moro ! — i voy a la yegua, cane jo ! 
ronca, desprendiendo el cinto, y preparandose un viejo. 

Ya esta. Se ajusta la apuesta. Y el polvoriento tronido 
es un vertigo a lo largo de la raya palpitante. 
Y de golpe, un grito vasto : — i La yegua llego adelante ! — 
Arranca una carcajada del gauchaje sorprendido. 

Alfred Coester 
Leland Stanford Jr. University 



* Variar = varear, to exercise a horse. 



